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Short-term training and organized in-service educational experiences 
haVe become viable methods of up-grading and instituting new or different work 
skills within a group of workers, regardless of either past individual edu- 
cational experiences oi* present job level* Familiar short-term and In-service 
patiterns include s^ch thThgs as, teacher education and on-the-job training in 
bus-Iness .and industry. Jhese two settings, although different'in content and 
out;i^om^^do share a number of commonalities: a) the audience *ts usually fiocno- 
geneous^* b) objectives of the training session relate directly to actual work 
experiences that are known and documented, and c) the learrVJng experience Is 
generally content specific/ The training of gerontologica/service providers, 
however, faced a number of problems that, although not umque, made ^he above 
just general izations. Participants at sessions would not be homogenous* \ 
Persons*attending would come from a wide variety df socio-cul tural-ethnic 
religious-geographic and educational backgrou^s* These differences, although 
a contributory factor to lively sessions, meant that participants had only one 
^perceived cooimon factor. that could be counted on, and that was their work with 
older adults. It could not and was not assumed that cotmnond 1 i ti es existed 
either in their ]ndivid*ual WKirk or functions of agencies within and between 
OPW regions in the state* The lack of perceived commonalities between .parti- 
cipants was heightened by the fact that session objectives, unlike inservice 
*. 

teacher or industrial shqrt-term training, did not usually relate to the 

A* 

improvement of specific work skills or the alleviation of delineated work or 
communication problems* 1 1 was known that gerontological ser>n^0i^i;>roviders/^ 
needed a broad range of knowledge^nd skills and that cfffferences In applfcatlon 
existed between persons within and between agencies and between ^b ^nctions* ^ 
Because of this, content specific training wedded to specific Job/'f unctton was 
most difficult. In a very real sense, training sessions were /"iitended to help 
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service providers overcome b<fth personal knowledge gaps atld lack of utldef^"" - 
'st^ding of the service delivery system. ■ * . 

In 1973, the tontinufng Educat lOn/CofflWUnl ty SfeetfUl^ f^t'f)*^ 
Gerontology Center at Penn State, under the dt rftCtlort ttf J^i 
designed, the Practitioner Training dhd Education t^t^t^Qt-aWi VStSefiStV:*^^^^ 
Agjng/' objectives were to pr<^ldei i^A^^days of short-term trairlilHj;^ In 197^, 



the objectives were to: 



(1) continue the '* 2^*days of short-term training" concept 
for the expanding number o1^ service providers to the 



J 



^ elderly in the state. 
(2) '...(to hold) a series of^ix topicat workshops In* 

each of four different Iocattoi|^5^roviding geographical 
d i spers ion. 

Within the objectives^ two directions were provided: 

'(a) additional flexibility in scheduling specific topics 
speci f I c target popul at i ons I s provided ; 
(b) relat^ig training to the ne^s and goals of the 
j>arti c1 p'ant group is more easily evaluatedi^hen 
specific topics are fpcused on. 
The overall rationale for this objective Is to continue 

4 

to meet the short-term needs of service providers 
while ^simul taneously developing long-range programs and 

k 

mechani sms 

This program was the first attempt to train a diverse^body of service 
providers In aging. Moreover, the Q^lng services network In Pennsylvania was , 
at that time, just developing. Most area agencies had small staffs who had 
tittle or no prior experience in aging, though many individuals had experience 
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In other areas of human service and casework* A minimum staff for each area 

agency of four, augmented b^t^staff from contractors and sub-oontractors would, 

In 197^-75, provide a^ll services'wi thtn the Jurisdiction of the agency. It 

should be remembered 'that the priMe functions of the area agencies are to 

provide coordtnatlpti!;^ develof^nt, and supervision of services to older adults. 

Of the four prijne arlba agency posi tlons,* thtt Deputy Director for Program 

Developmeht (or a^s\l|iilar title) has direct responsibility for planning, grant 

and contract preparation, Senior Center Coordination, and training. (SSM 52-7^) 

Thus, It is reasonable to assume that slijce the State Office for the Aging 

had contracted with Penn State to provide basic education and training irt 

gerontology and with other' i nsti tuti ons and consultants to provide nutrition, 

Senior Center personnel training and education and management development, the 

more Immediate and* potentially more Important duties of the Deputy Director 

« 

would take precedence over the training function* In fact, this was the case; 
since, in I97^*75> every dollar ah dr^a agency earmarked for training, in 
reality went for support of training such as travel, lodging, food, etc*, and 
some other agency functions* Moreover, many agencies sent only a small number 
of persons, while others did not support It at all* (See Appendix A.) 

The bulk of state training monies came from Title IV-A, while Penn State's 
came from Title III* Our objectives were in line with the federal guidelines 
which called for the state agency to: 
I Make provision for the training of personnel necessary 

for Implementation of the area plan, and the attendance 
of such individuals at designated training centers 
established by AoA, In consultation with state agencies, 
for individuals having specific responsibilities under 
the state plan. (Title 111 903*81) 
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Therefore, when the project received funds from the Pennsylvania State Office 

far the Aging to provide basic education and skill training In aglng^ using ' 

« 

persofis of local and national reputation^, It would provide the major geronto* 
t%'V^^v^^^^^^^ ^d\jcatIonal experiences for caseworkers, casealdes, Joutreach workers, as 

V ' -^^1 ^ il5 for many AAA administrators. Bdsed on this broad population, a series 



/of decisions were made that set the scope of the training sessions and which 
had bearing on the evaluation scheme later developed. ^ Three of these decisions 
dre most important: 1) Identification of the learner population and their 
learning needs; 2) what consents and educational mechanisms would constitute 
good basic educatj^on and skill training In gerontology; and, 3) Chat methods 
could be used to Identify persons capable of providing the required educational 
experl ences? 

Identification of the population was a matter of exclusion rather than 
inclusion. Dr. Tom Hickey, Project Director, and project staff, working in 
close collaboration with State Office for the Aging, Regional Departments of 
Public Welfare Aging Specialists, and ldcal,^/y\ Directors, pinpointed the 
direct service provider within the communi ty ^spttl ng as the prime target 
group* Persons working In state hospitals, nursing homes, and other such 
Institutions would not be primary participants. Although inany of these persons 

i * 

did attend, sessions were always geared to the community worker. To, ke^p the 
nursing home attendees to a minimum, no att«iipt was made to apply for nursing 
home administrator credit. More Importantly, Penn State^, at that time, did ' 
not offer CEU^s and no attempt was inade to secure them for the program. A 
Certificate o*f Att^dance was presented during the. first year, but In the second 
year this too was dropped. This Is paramount, as participants rece'^yed no 
additional job ratings or extra remuneration as a direct result of their 
attendance, in a real sense, the majority of participants attended 
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because: tt was required by Immediate supervisors or regional aging 
specialists* or as Individuals they saw value In the sessions* A more realistic 
position Is One that combines reasons and sees the participation of persons both 

as Individuals and as representati ve$ of their agencies* Suffice It to say that 

r 

the Implied exclusion of s^ervice providers from the Institutionalized setting 
allowed for foci^ed^Iscusslons on community and familial responses to aging 
persons rather than 6n Institutional ones. In. point of faction' underlying 
^re-supposl tlon of all sessions was that InstI tutlona 1 1 zati on, i^lle not 

Inherently bad, was the last resort and the least viable of all possible service 

* ^ 

alternatives.. Moreover, the exclusion of a bbdy of workers helped the sessions 

* . 

achieve some degree of homogeneity* 

Within the population, three Assumptions were made aboOt educational needs. 
These assumptions can best be understood. IiY.relatT^n to the newness of community 
aging programs, the diversity of aging service personnel, the variety of service 
prob1ems»ahe multiplicity of Issues and areas each provider would need to work 
wlth1n» and the Interface between existing social service delivery systems such 
as the oldlwetfare County Board of Assistance program^and the Mental Health/ 
Mental Rehabilitation system; both of which have some Jurisdiction over the 
disposition of older adults In statutorlaMy defined Instances. Conflicts 
between these established systems and the new and untested Area Agency on Aging 
were Inevitable^ Though overlap was considered In planning^ the day-to-day work- 
that would place numbers of direct service providers In competition and^or con- 
flict with these agencies needed an open forum In which problem areas 
could be resolved not terr 1 tor 1 a1 ly » but In terms of what's* best for the older 
adult. 

In addition^ Project Staff were faced with the unusual situation In which 

all previous educational gerontology curricula, other than training modules* 

* < 

(see Mildred Seltzer, Scrlpps Foundation, for example) had been developed 



around specific contents: biology, psychology, social work, etc. These 
curricula developments were, by and large, course offerings at colleges and 
universities leading to degrees not In gerontology but In othg^ fields with 
specialisat i ons In aging. Persons to be trained under the Penn St ate Iprog ram 



were field workers who might or might not hold a college degree. And, |n fact. 
If dke was held, 'it might be In such disciplines as nursing or soclaJ work. 
Demographic data collected during both years bore out the educational back- 
ground assumption. Furthermore, such educational gerontology programs were 
relatively new and -located at a few select universities: Syracuse, Michigan, 
use. For these reasons, the possibility of partltflpants having no formal 
e(fucatIonaI experiences In aging was high. This, doupled with the fact that 
between ZQ-kQ% of participants would' not be ^Ilege trained, could mean that 
formal didactic presentations might be the least viable educational ^method. 
Based on the problems Inherent Vn providing training and educatlpn to 

this pppulatlon and working wl thin the obJectTv'es of the project and Title MI , 

flvtf assumptions were made abou^ the audience: 

1) Most of the particlp^fits would be new to aging since: a) few 
universities had programs', b) few Jobs existed prior to Area 

* 

Agencies , • ^ , ' 

2) Most would have had experience^ In other areas of human service 
because: a) Job transferring betw66n <*lJd and adult services, b) 
general community work and social work backgrounds. 

3) From discussions with Area Agency Directors about their -staffs. 
It was felt that most of the participants would be female. 

ii) Most participants would be caseworkers, casealdes, outreach workers, 
etc., the people who Interface with older adults on a-^ally basis. 

5) The audience would be heterogenous and would change In cultural 
and ethnic backgrounds as training sessions moved around the state. 

« 
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Osing the above assumption profile of participants, another set of 
assumptions was delineated concerning this audience's learning needs. Again, 
working with state and local aging- special Ists, four broad content categories 
were outlined: • * ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1) It was felt that since community aging programs were new In the state, 

t 

basic information about the aging process needted to be disseminated. 
For ease of specific program developmen^t, the traditional breakdown 
of the components of the aging process was used; biology, psychology, 
sociology of aging. , 

2) Based upon the assumptions, Information about older adults as persons 
(lifezstyles, cultural , religious, ethnic differences) had to be 
integrated with broad contents under I. ^ 

3) Based upon the assumptions, detalJed Information was needed about 

the a^ing social service delivery system: 

* 

k) since a major aim of the-,proJect Was to Inculcate good work skills, 
I.e.. tntervehtton with older adults; technlqiws of tntervlewtngu 
listening, reporting, record keeping, group work, and the like; 
these would be Included as part of other 'Informational contents rather 
than separated from maj^or contents. 
By broadly outlining population and learning ^eeds, we were able to place 
these four Content assumptions within specific workshop topics, it should be 

* 

noted that the assumptions outlined held for the sfecond year. 

At the, end of the first year, participants were asked to indicate their 
topic preferences. From these Project Staff, and again working closely with 
state ^nd regional aging specialists, discussed topics within the framework 
of the state aging plan and priorities. Final ccftitent decisions always rested 
with Project Staff. (See Appendlx^B) 



J 

Identif Icatldn of learner ne6ds« choosing contents and topics to meet 
these needs are one thing; but In short-term training and education, the choosing'^ 
of the **right** teacher or f aci U tator ^Is quite anottyr. And^ in point of fact, 
a wrong choice can .rufn^a well plal^ned and otherwise beneficial program. 

Based on the assumptions gleaned from project objectives and. from the 
1 Imi tat lons^of short-term training with the described ^dlence, the development 
of an evaluation scheme was oriented toward providing useful InformatloR for 
program planning and determlnatiPn of Increased transferability of the Infor* 
{nation provided at the sessions to field experience. It Is with these topics 
that the remainder of this present paper concerns Itself. 

GOALS OF^SHORT-TERM EVALUATION 

The major goal of the training evaluation w'^s to aid In ongoing program 
development. Thus« knowledge acquisition* att1tudlni# change* and measures of 
sat 1 sf act Ion , while certainly related to program developn^nt, would not reveal 
and probably not be any Indication of Improving Interven^tlon skill. Of more 
Immedtate Importance was the extent to which Information and sk^Ulls presented 
at the sessions were transferable to the Job situation and were effective 
in solving problems or meeting situations arising on the Job. In part, this 
assumed that the objectives of the sessions ^ere consistent with those of the 
learner apd those of the state, ft also assumed that the topics of th«r sessions 
themselves were relevant to the Job situation. 

Thus, the evaluation scheme ultimately designed was an effort to as&ess' 
the tran^sf erabl 1 1 ty and ef ffcctlvenes^ of the Information* the consistency of 
learner-program objectlvies* and t^he relevancy of material presented. Or* In 
the vernacular, What did we do right and how can we do It better7 And^what did 
we do wrong or poorly and how can we correct 1 17 



RESTRICTIONS ON EVALUATION 



As IsV^'obably the case with the majority of short^tenn tra^lnlng, the 

197^ "Society and the Aging" program did not operate In a climate that was 

always conducive to proper and comprehensive evaluation* The Project Staff 

faced several ^bstacles — sorae externally Iir^osed, Q^thers Ihternaily Imposed-- 

whlch made the evaluative process difficult* Perhaps the most^seVere obstacle 

was the rationale and legislation under which "Society and the Aging" was 

funded* Title'MI monies and state guidelines direct that the bulk of project 

expendl tures -inust go directly tp training and not for activities that might 

f 

be construed as research** Thus, any ^valuation had to be designed as part of 

' theltralning program Itself ar>d coald nQt appear as a line Item receiving Its 

f • ' ' . ^ 

due res^urc£S. The ImpI Icatlonr of this Is obvious. In order to truly asiess 

* f. 

the Impact of the training sessions on Job perforfnance It would be necessary 
to observe participants on the Job prior to and after the training sessions* 
Because this cou'lc/bQ viewed ^s research, making funds ujiavat I able, this could 
not occurs It Is also questionable whether Individual agencies would^^^e amenable 
to such long-term participant observatl^* .Moreover^ the design of "Socli^ty 
and the Aging". was the source of another kind of restriction or obstacle to 
evaluation. As previously mentioned, topics and content for the various session^ 
changed depen^i(ig on jthe region In which It occurred. $q that by the and 
of the project all four regions had received training centered on similar topics, 
the evaluation had to reflect the variety of contents, reglona 1 1 zatlon and the 
different facilitators who presented similar information and skills* 

The Social Gerontology P/oJecf;, of which "Soi:1ety and the Aging" wad a 
pajc^t, handled eValuatlon In this manner: ' , y v 

^ The value of land-grant university projects Is often ^ 
measured by the quality of relationships which evolve 
between the university and the cooimuni ty constituency* 

o CT 11 . 
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WIthtn this thinking ari obhudfctve concentrating, on 



the ^evaluation of all p^ses obj 
proJcQf Ji^S proposed.* 



ectlues of th^s 



The Gvat 



aati v^i;^^GSs also sCiflP^^B fr% lack of prevto^slyAe^ted useful; 



modeTs, A ^^ve^^of*, the Itteratur^ and available Instrmnents yielded a 1ai^|e 
major! ty^of^esTlhl. that ret led on so-called "happtnessc facotrs,** While sucV 
jneaSures would Ini^cate that participants *'felt good'i aVbut the sessions and 
thensby provide staff with a sense of wel l-belng w(or malatse^s the case may , ^ * 
have been), the 1nstruments*wouId have Itttle developmental Impact and lead ^ 
to*|:>rQ9rafnnatto redundancy. - ^ , 

Htls-clfar, both from the overt restrictions and inherent pltfalfs of 
short-term training evaluatron and from unclear conception of tht uses or ' 

A ' * * .J- 

procedures involved In worthiltfhl le evaluation, that It was necessary to%utline 
a form of evaluation that Went beyond head count, happiness factor, and project 
reporting, j^* ^ - ^ > 

OESIG^ AND tiSE OF THE IHHEPmTE SESSION EVALUATIONS 

Because of the lack of a usable sch^me^one had to be devised. Bailed 
upon the restrictions the proj-ect faced and the need for both a planning too^ T 
and Information gathering Instrument, project staff developed a thr^e-pronged^ 
evaluation approach, , « 



ion 



^ Prior to a session, participants were asked to Indicate on registratl 
forms topic preferences at the session^ Penn State Cpj^lnulng Education Directo^r^! 
were asked to tabulate the preference marks. This proved a b^lky and Inefficient 
system. The Continuing Education Directors kept list* but the time check 
marks were significant, tho session was ona or two days away.O '''hai.main use } 
of them was to see If participants changed their minds about why they attended 
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t , ^ A ' 

from just before the sessiorij^ just after. , ' ^ 

, Iminedf ately after a session, data was needed about parttcfpaots in order — 
to make decisions concerning changes tn program, facilitation methods, speafkers, 
as wel 1 as tp begin to prof! le appl icabi 1 i ty of the sessions to the work , 
si tuation* - * - ' ' * 

: -. \ * ' ■ 

The fot low-up evaluations were designed to provide data on -the transfer* 

, ^ ' * * ^ ^ ' r 

• Qbi j ity , effectiveness and continuity of the (Sessions within and bety/een regions 

and topics* A major .thi;ust of the follow-up evaluations was to provlcl^ the 

planning base for next year relative to general contents and methods. 

The pre^^reglstratiqn forms, as ind i cated , never -real i 2ed theiiv potential* 

■ - * t 

However, Immediate evaluations devised around demographic characteristics^ 

objectives, speakers and prior sestsion attendance proved to be a valuable 

planning tool • ' ' ■ , / 

The fjrst page of this form (TRANS) asked for basic deniographic information, 

as well as the type of agency and the indt-vtdual function within the agency* 

It was Important to know, because of 'addi tional questions relativ.e to session 

appl icabM ity , whether the participant iflrferac^d with older adults and with 

V. what frequencyi^ Of course this information enabled project staff to check. ^ 

whether or not the project was reaching its primary Audience* 

The second^ page of the immediate session evaluation asked parttcfpants 

1 * X 
to check their objectives (knowledge ^or sk!11]^for attendance and then to rate 

^Jtbe quftity of the session in *terms of their stated objectives for attending* 

This type of cj^uestion is a departure from and expansion of the concept that 

participants have a general affect toward any training session that J^^^endent 

upon an<l/or related^to whether or not their specific learning objectives are met* 

The second level question', that of relating the session to the individual 

wonk sftuatipn, asks for^a value judgment. based-hot .v^o^much on the meeting 

of individual objectives but on the app 1 icSCt-1 i ty of the session to the job 
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situattpn, as they understand it, tn this mann^r,^ participants were asked to 
^^jn^ke ^clsions about tevets and uses of knowledge and skill In specific 

contents within two Important contexts: .their work situation ancj thel r previous 
krxowledge and/or skllPba^e^ The foMrth question on the second page Is an 
^ 'overall knowledge based questloVi designed so that pp^cipants could respond 
to the totaf^le^arnlng eyntronment of the session, e,g,» the Informal and formal 
learning and exchanges of ideas, problems, solutions* and some venting that 
^ook place* The third page of the Immedi^e- session evaluation provided 
participants with an opportunity to rate the f act! ftators/teachers / From the 
outset two things ought to be said about this rating sheet, ft reverted to 
semantic differential scale using a High , Moderate , Low breakdown for ease of 
use and because the continuum allowed for a range of responses* It should be 
noted that the form asks variations of two basic questions. Yet, no specific . 
knowledge claim question or response^ was solicited* This was because the 
technical and developmental nature of the presentations wouTd make tt diffi- / 
cult for participants who had np previous exposure to the formalized presen-/^^ 
tatlon of specific information to respond either to the correctness or trxpJy 
fulness of .the Information Inlisiarted by facilitators* However, participants 
^ Could and did provide another vl|ew of the informatlon,^bov« and beyond the 
quality of presentation and that wasHhe app^pent applicability to their work 
.situation* This Individual ranking of f acl 1 1 tators/teachers^ I Inked specific 
session objectives to individual learning objectives and to job situation* 
Not only, did this provide an overview of each topic, but provided Project Staff 

y4\th data from which to evaluate fact 1 i ta tors based on ^onsIderMlons ^ther 

than affect* To be sure, the category **ApplIcabIe to My Work Situation** Is 
a value judgment, but it is *one based, In part It least, on an understanding 



of one*s Job and the reality 6f the presentation* Reality testing at short- 



term training sessions and the subsequent evaluation of the real versus the 
ideil^is most difficult* But when priaced within a conceptual framework of 
Individual participant understanding about what they do and how they do it, 
it forms a clearer picture of learner needs. Moreover, If a participant's 
learning objectives were not met, the facilitator question allowed Project Staff 
to focus in on possible reasons. It was important that the evaluation be 
consistent with the assumptions made about the audience and their learning 
needs* To attempt to find out if the sessions were **p)easing'* or that they 
^mi^ht have some field potentPSl did not enhance the developmental and program 
planning aspects* 

As an attempt to find out If previous sessions in the region had any 
effect on work styles, page four asked two questions. (TRANS) The 

idea behind this was, of co^urse, to provide a first indication of the 
trans ferabi 1 ity And effectiveness of the, sessions. The project was empowered 
to spend up to five dollars per session per participant on Tnaterials, books, 
handouts, pamphlets, etc., a package of education magerials* Because of dis- 
counts and bulk reproduction, the actual figure at the sessions ran just under 
five dollars. However, during the year^ the Project received additional re- 
quests for mateiSals* So, all fn all, it came close to Its materials spending 
budget* Sqrne attempt had to be, made early op to find out whether or not these « 
materials were being utilized by participants* The second part of this last 
question asks for a simple tally o-f use, and when read^n light of the other 
question^and the change or developmental work styles, an overall profile of 
^Project transferability and effectiveness was developed after each session* 

OATA FROM 1 MHEIxI ATE E.VALUAT1 ONS 
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entioned earlier, the evaluation of the Social Gerontology project 
in/luded gathering^ information from participants at' three points: just prior 

15 
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to every session, immediately following the session theytatJtended , and 
approximately six weeks after sessions had been^ completed* The d^a 
collected Just prior to every session was to provide the reasons people were 
atten^lrng, not only to compare with the goals of the workshop but also to pass 
on to the speakers to aid them In. their presentations* Because of administrative 
and developmental factors , this was done in less than hqlf of the sessions* 
The data collected Immediately after each session was t^^ield basic demographic 
^information and reactions to speakers so as to check the assumptions behind the 
program planning and make decisions regarding speakers for future sessions* 

To reiterate the assumptions behind program planning: it wa's assumed thex 
audience would be heterogeneous with' regard to Job function, educational back- 
ground, and experience in aging* It was assumed, because of >the newness of 
the community aging programs, that content mo^t desired and ,|iost helpful should 
be basic and interdisciplinary* Data . col 1 ected after^^^ry session supported 
these assumptions* The median level of education was two years of college, 
with the range extending ' from high school to an academic doctorate* Forty-five 
percent of the participants had been on the Jpb less than a year, a()d 72% reported 
dealing with elderly clients daily* Participants were 'employed in ^t least 16 
different kinds of agencies ranging from educational institutions to nursing 
homes to legal service agencies* And while direct service personnel made up 
tbe majority of the audie^e, professionals, including directors and adminis- ^ 
trators , ^numbered one in four* 

When asked why they had attended ^e sessions, the vast majority of 

I* 

participants gave reasons that were closely tied to the objectives of the 
individual sessions* Tor example. In the sessions dealing with minority and 
low income, the most prevalent respon^ was to learn more^bout soclo-cul tural 
patterns and their impact on service delivery* For the civil and legal series^ 
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it was to IjBarn what protective and supportive services were* In attempting . 
to general^ize from these seemingly idiosyncratic responses, It was observed 
that most of these responses could yoa classi f ied under the category of ''gaining' 
knowledge*^ — especi;ally basic knowledge. The second most frequently volunteered 
reasons'Were those which cqDldVbe categorized as learning either new skills . 
or techniques such as i nterv^ritlon o^ therapy* When this information ^ps 
combined with the fact that^over 90% of the respondents reported that the sessions 
had been very or quite u^ful, that the topics were good to excellent, and that 

information was. ^useful , /program planners were confident that their original 

I 

assum|3t it>ns were accu/ate and that dr^^ic changes would not have to be made 
in the program. 

Information r^cleved regarding individual facilitators and speakers showed 
some variation* Aifitt^ the. exception of one person who dealt with agency com* 
pliance to federal and state anti^discrimlnation policies, the overwhelming 
majority of participants rated the facilitators between high and moderate on 



all categories. The main interest here, however, Is the participants' response 
to 'Applicable to My Work Sttuitlon." As previously >stated, the rationale 
behind this question was an early and continuous reality testing of presen- 
tatibns without regard to interactive technljfijes based on participant under*'/ 
standing of their work situation and the information presented. Twenty-seven 
facilitators were evaluated and out of SOh responses, 50 percent rated presen- 
tations as having "high applicability." Twenty^eight percent rated presenta- 
tions in the high to moderate range, \h percent tn the mid to low range, and 
Just under 8 percent rated presentations In the low range. And the facilitator 
mentioned above accounted for '28 percent of the responses tn the low cazt^^f^* 
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THE USE AND MEANING OF DATA COLLECTED rMHEDtATELY AFTER EACH SESStON 

Presenting, data tn toto from evaluations that were designed to provide 
project staff with an overview of Individual sessions or a grq^p of like 
sessions with specific regard to content, facilitators, and a|idience f ^-om* the four 
^ DPW regions does Injustice both to the planning process and to the evaluation 
scheme* It was not the intent of the immediate or, for that matter, the follow* 
up evaluation to produce a body of numbers, charts* graphs, or other sophisti- 
cated statistical niceties* The Intent was to produce a tool that. would help 
Project Staff answer three basic questions alxiut future sessions based on 
the evaluated session. 

What needs to be changed? 

should be kept the same? 
Where should that change lie? ^ 
Before presenting. a short example detailing how the immediate evaluations 
we^'e used. Project Staff looked for two additional levels of Information from 
the evaluations that had significant bearing on decisions made concerning 
future sessions, for any evaluation scheme to be effective, it should meet 
Its own goals. That Is* It should do what It was detsgned to do* tn cfie same 

V 

short-term training is deigned to provide a ftroup of learners wAtWre- 
^ii^^al and developmental learH^g experierites In a content area. Project Staff 
were doApty concerned that integr Uy and continuity existed within and between 
sessTons across DPW regions* By Inteqrl ty « project staff meant that 1 rres|3fect I ve 
- of. f aci 1 1 tators , information and skills provided reflected accepted principles 
of gerontolog icaf knowledge and social service technique* 

More to the point* however, that contradictions )n basic information about 
^he aging service system would,* in the field, be reflected In more confusion / 
of roles and responsibilities. Just the opposite from the Implied outcome of 

* 

project goals. On a second level, Integrj ty refersto the credibility of ^ 
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facilitators and their dissemination of information and inculcation of skills. 

This second point must relate back to the worth and/or participant acceptance 

of the program^as it relates to "applicability on the jqb." 

The second point stresses cont inui ty both wtthj^n and between sessions. It was 
• ■ j . 

important that neither the level of the information changed (relevance to 

service delivery^ .language, etc) while inconsistencies in information and 

f 

skill delivery reflected interpretation rather than misrepresentation of / 
knowledge. So that in moving from theorf^ to practice to experience back to^ 
theory from topic to topic an^ from session to session basic Information about 
the aging system, aging persons and Individual and group roles and responsi* 
bllitles of service providers were presented in a similar and continuous 
manner. 

Much of the latter evaluation came directly from project staff through 
, their roles as developers of and participant observers at all sessions. How-* 

4 ' 

I ' 

ever » at individual sessions the perceived relatedness of Informatlpn presented 
to actual Job situation by participants played the central role In changing 

4 

the session* 

In all four regions of Pennsy I van Ia» the project presented sessions that 
dealt In part or entirely with providing legal services to older adults^ As 
you can see fjrom The agendas, there was a distinct change from sesslon'one to 
two» and a moderate change from to three» with four a setting of basic 
principles* These changes reflect participant evaluation and comment about 

4 

the sessions^ as (^elt as project staff's growing awareness of^ the nature of 
legal services to older adults. 

The move away from the contents such as "Design/' "Entitlements/* and 
the "Advoj^cy Role" to direct social servi&e concerns within theory ahd 

4 , 

practice outffned persons working fn the f^teld, reflected the needs of 
participants who at the first session were not responsive to the Intricacies 

19. 



of the. legal profession or the financial and legal antecedents to tH'e services 

they were providing. Though a majority of the participants indicated that th^ - 

information was *'new/* most Indicated that It had little job relation. Con" 

" \ ^ . ^ » 

versely, thne following sessions received high positive responses to applica- 

btlity to the work situation. A similar history can be traced by looking at 
the "Current Issues in Gerontology" and the "Effective Utilization of Para^ 
professionals" sessions. With regard to"*'EffectIve Utilization of Para- 
professionals/* changes reflected a move from teaching and evaluation, theories 
to educational needs assessment and program design irrespective of content, 
for In-service education. * The -"Working wUh the Elderly in Rural and Small 
Communities/* the first session proved to be what participants had needed and 
reflective of their concerns and knowledge and skl^I needs. From the evalu- 
ations, then^ project staff planned two addit^ional sessions around similar 
specific contents using facilitators knowledgeable In the particulars of each 
region's rural older population. The correctness of this approach/.^j4fded 
initially by session evaluations, was borne out by future session participation 
and by individual session evaluation. ^ ^ 

THE HEED FOR AND THE DESIGN OF FOLLOW-UP EVALUATION 

Following twenty-one of the twenty-four days of training scheduled for 

project year 1974-1975» project staff were involved in activities that would 

^hape future program years. In deciding to mail out a follbw'^up evaluation, a 

number of payoffs were hoped for in terms of better understanding the events 

of the current project year in reiatton to planning then underway for next and 

subsequent years. Although important and a major consideration when 'It came 

to the expenditure of project monies was any information about. the long-term 

effect the project might be having on participants and their daily interface 

with other service providers and older adults. Project staff were additionally 
. 

1 

m 
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Interested to ftnd out If participants had changed their minds about the 
content, facUitators, and methodology of the sessions and to what extent 
and^n what manner participants were sharing either the knowledge and skills 
or the handouts with others at their respective agencies* 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE POST-EVALUATION FORM 

From data collected through the immediate session evaluatlws, Project 
Staff developed a ^ense of the validity of the program as well as programmatic 
homeostasis* Immediate evaluations alsQ provided a degree^of Insight Into 
the transf erabi 1 1 ty of the content* In developing the post-evaluation scheme, 
a straightforward easy-to-f ill-out form was sought that allowed respondents 
to provide informatioh In a nuni)>er of areas ^nd, to the extent possible, In 
their own words* In a significant way, an attempt was made to produce a form 
that wa$ "value free" from the point of view that It would^not present forced 
chblce responses but a directed question calling for Individual response* 

As with the Immediate evaluation basic demographic data were solicited 
(trans)* Question five was an attempt to find. out If responses provided 
from later questions were dependent u0on length of J^rk at the present Job 
and then to length of work^J^ aging* 

When It came to objectives for attendance, It was felt that by providing 
session objectives as was done on the Immediate evaluations would solicit 
force choice responses without providing Insights Into why an Individual 
attended* It was felt that by requiring participants to summon tVie session 
back to conscious thought might cause the entire experience to be recalled 
rather than a single aspect* In point of fact, the question rec^ulres a 
cognitive and affective answer* ^ ^ --.^ *' 

In question three, the concept of "useful'* Is Important as it attempts 
to determine whether or not, parti c1 pants were able to u$e t.he Information In 
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daily work Without regard to whether or not individual objectives were met* 

This was followed by questions concerning format, faci 1 i tators ^nd 
presentation* Moving from general questions about the design of the session 
to three questions about transferabt I tty * One dealing with the sharing of 
information and handouts, the second with the "reality'* of the information vis 
a vis actual work, which was different from information that was **useful*** 
For example, the theory of aging that argues for cell mutation might be **usefaU' 
to know but not very helpful in terms of daily work experiences and in solving 
work related problems* Finally, a question asking about personal use of the 
handouts* Project Staff believed that this form^ when analyzed In conjunction 
with the immediate eva 1 uatlons ,^woul d provide ^ sol id planning base for 
future ^project years* Before discussing the use of the forms as planning 
tools, some Interesting data were collected from the post-eval uat Eoos that 
impacted upon understanding of the project, the audience, and their educational 
needs * 

DATA FROM FOLLOW-UP EVALUATIONS 0 \ 

In order to truly assess the impact of Society and the Aging on partici* 
pants, Et would be necessary to follow them back to their Jobs to see If what 
they were exposed to at the sessions resulted in any changes In their Job per- 
formance* The reasons why this was impossible have already been discussed* 
It was possible, however, to approximate this impact through the use of a 
fottow"up questionnaire distributed 'approximately six weeks after the first 
21 days* Since there was no need,^ from a methodological perspective* to 

IrKjude all participants In this survey, four sessions representing 

1 

four topics, held In each of the four regions, were chosen as a sample base* 



total of 215 individuals were mailed surveys* 
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The survey solicited Information four areas: ^demographic, to assure 
our sample was representative; objectives, to check to see if the respondents 
still reported their reasons for attending to be the same as immediately 
following the sessions; impact and transferabJ 1 i ty , to ascertain how much and^ 
in which ways participants were carrying back t(^ their jobs Tnformation pro* 
vided at the sessions; and planning, to gather recommendations on how to ii"^' 

if 

prove the program. • .^.v 

The major discrepancy between this follow-up evaluation and thos? collected 
immediately after the sessions was an over-representation of high-level 
administrators and directors responding to the follow-^up evaluations. We con'* 
eluded this was due to the fact that many of t^ese persons often attended only 
^arts of these sessions and did not remain to complete evaluation forms. 
After correcting for over-representationp there appeared no significant 

differences on demographic data between the follow-up and the immediate evaN 
uatlons. There were also no significant differences between sessions and, 
therefore, between regions. Thus, any differences noted later dould be / 
assumed to ^ arising from the peculiarity of a particular workshop and not 
because of a difference in individuals; 

As was the case in the l/nmedi ate -eval uat ions, part'lcipant desire to gain 
general and specific knowledge about aging and aging programs was the chief 
reason most people reported for attending the sessions. Again, no differences 
appeared across regions, ' sessions, or individuals.. 

The most important parts of this follow-iJp survey^from the perspective 
of a planner are the sections dealing with transferabi 1 ItV of content and with 
recommendations for continued program development. Approximately three 
quarters of those who responded reported that the Information presented in 
the workshops was useful In their dally work and reflected actual work ex- 
periences. This was true across all workshops In all four regions. Of more 
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Importance To us wasvthe appUcabUiJ i v of the material pr<(sented for problem 

solving on the job. Fifty-three percent of the respondents reported that the 

Information presented enabled them to^solve job related problems or handle 

more effectively job' related situations. Again, there were no differences 

between yKirkshops or regions. 

As we reported earlier/ approximately five dollars was spent per Individ- 

> 

ual per session on materials and handouts designed to be taken back to the j(ob 
site to be used as aids and shared with fellow workers* We were Interested to 
what extent this material reached colleagues or how many simply filed It away^ 
We were quite surprised and p1ea;&ed to learn that almost 90% of the partici- 
pants used the materials on the job or shared them with their fellow workers* 
Over half reported the materials and sessions were discussed In formal staff 
meetings, while another third reported It was discussed Informally over coffee 
or on breaks* It was obvious to us » then» that the information and materials 
presented were' reach 1 ng far more thaA the 1 487 peop le who attended * 

FInal^y, and most Important to the planning process, Project Staff wanted 
some reaction by the participants on how the sessions, could b^e Improved. To 
get at this three questions were asked. First, If they were to reorganize 
ihe sessions, what would they chac^ge^ Second, If they ^ere to change the 
methods of presentation, what would tfiey change* And third, to what extent 
was the Information presented by the facilitators understandable* What we 
were after was some Idea of the ef f ecti veness of the organization of the ses- 
sion, the effectiveness of the speakers to g^t the Ideas across, and whether 

or not the level of content was appropriate for the au3lence» To answer the . 

\ 

last question first, 3\% of the respondents reported that the Information pre- 
sented by the facilitators was highly understandable or understandible most 
of the time. And here tfierS'were no si gnl f leant dl fferences across workshops 
or across regions. 
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With rifcgard to the recommendations for^change, however, some interesting 
differences did appear. First of all, between 25 and 30 percent of the res- 
pondents wrote In that they would change nothing. Most included conrients 
supporting the present organization. For those who did suggest changes, the 
reconmendations varied from session to session. One^ session cdnterin^ on 
"Minority and Low income Problems of the Elderly'^ received recofnmendations to 
ghange personnel. The session was held tn^an urban setting wliere participants 
were sensitized to the pi ^ght of mlnorlt/ groups and the fact some of the speakers 
were not of that culture was viewed as a deficiency in the program. One'thlrd 
of those responding to this question recommended changing the personnel as 
compared to 0, 0, and for the other sessions. On the other hand, th^ 

impact of the conte^nt itself. can be seen^ In another Session devoted to '^Clvil 
and Legal Probtems of the Elderly.'' The participants came to the session with 
very specific questions ^n a wide range of topics even though the session 
advertised a general introduction td the topic. When asked what they would 
change, ZZ% of the respondents from this session reported they would change 



the content as Compared to 5, 16, and \h for the other sessions. 



Interestingly, when asked what changes they would make in the methods 



of 



/resentatioas , those respondents from the "Minority and Low Income'* session 
who had recc^end^d changing personnel now suggested at a hlgher^^x^te than 
al 1 bther^workshops that more audiovisual aides should be employed. More tp 
the point, however, this session was one of three ^hat used extensive audiovisual 
^materials. The "Civil and Legal" session, whose content was criticized by 
a minority, was encouraged to provide more small group'dlscusslon — obviously 
to promote mor^^uestlon and answer opportunities. Thus, ^hese last feW 
questions gaVeNnr'^^ood Idea as to what changes should be incorporated Into 
the neVt year's program. 
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US^ OF Wa jCQLLECtED FROH THE TWO EVALUATIONS ^ 
. As. previously discussed, the main use of the trrmedtate evdiuattons was 

. to provide project staff with a mechanism for continued developtnent of 
specific sessions and as indicators of project effectiveness. The. post- 
evaluations did very muCT^the same, but from different perspectives. Eleven* . 
^*hundred^sj^cjy-s Ix different people attended the **Sottety and t|ie Aging'* * * ) 
traininfl^sessfofis durtTig^SJ'*-??* Three-hundrcd-twcnty-one attendn^more than 
one session, many attending all si#days held in their region* Project St^ff ^ 
^ould only assume that the next Tear would be, as wQl I , fT ?lot better* attended* 
Vet the audfence would be subtly different* It woutd^ containjmapy of the . 
persons who had participated In the past year, as well as persons who attended 

■. > - * ^ 

a number of summer Institutes In agfog around the country, InJixJing the one* 
sponsored by the Gerpntology Center at Penn State* ^ 

* * m 

Based on prospects of continued funding under Title lll» changes in tj^ ^ 
learner p^ulatlon^ a number of newjV mandated services, and the* ddta co l^cted, 
training objectives were t)r(Jp3Sed for 1975-76 project year that outlined a 
project that would provide a variety of learning experiences designed to rteet 
the n^eds of persons who previously .attended sessions, as wqII as the needs of 
tliose who did not ir^tend or-who we^re .recently hired* Sesel^s were divided Into 
I basic and Intermedlativbaslq aging at^d an Introduction to the s&rvice delivery 
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System and older adults as persons 'for the tatter d*roup and work'skllt develi^ 

* 

opment and I mprovem6nt *Qsess Iqns centered Ground groups of siRiIlar services for 
the former group and for per^ons'who attended the first series/ Of cctlrse^ * 

since the sessions would be- open to any Individual working in aQl^ within the 

* * ^ ' 

state^ these categories were somewhat arbitrary but.usefuJ in plannnigias 
they serVted as Indicators of knowlectQe dl ssemi nat i on and sklU acquisition 
J^evets of particular. sessions. It was anticipated that this additional infor* 
matlon about sessions would encourage participant seTf^eleCitlOn and lead to 



even greater session homogeneity^ 'In addition* to the two dl recif tralnln9 
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obJectlAs outline above* three other's were proposed. The first dealt with 
the formal f^dtton of regional training councils and the ii>cuIcation of skill,s 
that would tend to ■ tong-range planning of educational needs within the region 
the Identification of local and regional colleges to provide a ^rtlon of 
the education* Tha last part of this objective was tied to the 'Tacii^lty De- 
velopment Series in Gerontology" that was focusing on developing local and 
regional Institutional capabilities in aging* either on an individual instl- 
iutidnal level or in consortia with other institutions. 

The second dealt with the development of in-service training capabilities 
within the Area Agencies* through the identification and training of In-service 

ed,ucators and the proVidmg of In-service educational materials. 

* 

The last, objective of the proposal was a technical assistance model that 
would provide In-service educators* agency directors* and others with current 
Information on programs* applied research* changes In regulations and the like. 

r ^ ' 

Project Staff beliey^d that^thls five-pronged comprehensive training approach 
^uld facilitate ttve development of ongoing basic and developmental training 
wi^thin agencies and xol^itfges, from project evaluation scheme It was learned 
that evaluation helps. tt> understand what ought to be done but enables a 
focusing on what can be done. i 

GENERAUZABILITY OF THE EVALUATION SCHEME . 



. . not restrf^ted 



Jror th^se tralnlng^programs faced with adequate funds, 
legislation* and blessed with ample personnal a much more comprehensive and 
conceptually ^'tighter^' evaluation scheme may be designed* However* for those 
conducting short-term training facing similar constraints to those of ^'Society 
and the Aglng*^^ we believe our evaluation design^ with* of course* appropriate 
modification for the Individual topic* represents a model that Is generally 



applicable* This appl icabi ) i ty* exists , we believe, because the. design serves 

both as a planning afd and a research tool. ^ collecting data at'' three points, 
^"^^^ ♦ 

namely prior. to, immediately after, and after an extended time, some quasi' 

experimental control Is achieved In determining the Impact of the sessions* 

py referencing the evaluation to specific session objectives; the objectives 

of the Warner, and the transferability and ^ffectlveness of the content to 

the work situation, valuable Information for future planning ;s gained^ 

to reJ terate i{;he design, data collected prior to sessions helps to'deter*" 

mine parti ci pants ' .expectations , as well as competencies anji deficiencies, so 

t^JTat>^ss Ions may be planned for maximum benefit* For short*term training 

Involving multiple sessions, evaluation Immediately after each Session Is 

necessary'^for^mlnor adjustments in the program, especia 1 1w when outside 

speakers ahd f actl 1 tators are utilized. Finally,^ a follow^-up evaluation 

occurring some time after all training Is completed allows the planner to assesst; 

Albeit somewhat indirectly, thft extent to which th& sessions have been carried 

to the work situation,^ Or even m6re Importantly^ which specific aspects of 

i nd i VI dua l^^^SM ^Jfans have had the greatest transfer to the work st tuatlon*"*" 

^transferability to the work situation being the ultimate goal of short-term 

* 

straining. Finally, the evaluation described above sets no value on the tratnlngy 
or its components >ut relies on the IndIv1duar(WrtIcIpants__^ describe what 
happened an<l what was useful* 
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Appendix A 
Participation Ra]te by County* 



CQunty 



Number of 



County 



Number of 



County 



Number of 





Participants 




Participants 


Participa 


Adams 


37 


Elk 


} (lO 


Montgomery 




Al legheny 


32 


' Erie. 


56 


Hon tour 


3 


Armstrong 
« 


4 


Fayette 


2 


Northampton 


*t3 


Beaver 


. 6 


Forest 


2 


Northumberland 


12 


Bedford 


♦ 7 


FrankI in 


._7 


Perry 


10 


Berks 


12 


Fu 1 ton 


I 


Phi ladeiphra 


I/I 


Blair 




Greene 


0 


PI ke 


0 


Bradford 


12 


'Huntingdon 


7 


Potter 


13 


Bucks 


It, 


Indiana 


18 


bcnuyJ ki 1 1 


20 


Butler 


15 


Jefferson 


0 


Snyder 




*" Cambria 


22 


Juniata 


I 


Somerset 


9 


> 






118 




« 


Cameron 


5 


Lackawanna 


bu 1 1 1 van . 


** 

2 


Carbon 


39 

« 


ft 

Lancaster 


36. 


Susquehanna 


3 


Centre 


'•7 


Lawrence 


12 


Tioga 


13 


Chester 


21 


Lebanon 


'3 


Un i on 


1 1 


Clarion 


t 


Lehigh 


30 


Venango 


3 


Cl«arf leld 


w 


Luzerne 


,137 


Warren 




' OInton 


5 


Lycoming 




Washington 


1| 


* Col^umbia 


25 


McKean 


8 


Wayne 


20 


Crawford 


II 


Mercer 


20 


Wes tmoreland 


22 


Cumberland 


36 


J Mifflin 


20 


Wyoming 


' I 


Dauphin 


39 




18. 


York 


II 


Delaware 


17 
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*Due to imcomplete or mtssing addresses or participants from out of state, county 
total is slightly lower than actual participation rate. 
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Appendix A (pontinued) 

List of Organizations Represented at Society and Aie Aging 

AdministratlQn^n Aging 

vAdql t Homes 

Area Agency on Aging* 

State Office for the Aging 

Hea]s On Wheels 

Homemaker-Home Atdes 

Mental Health-Mental Rehabilitation 

Senior Centers and Clubs 

County Board of Assistance ' 

Base Service Unit 

Foster Grandparent Program 

Housing Authority 

Nursing Homes/Rest Homes 

State Hospi tal 

Visiting Nurse Association 

Health Services 
« 

Community Action Agencies 
-Educational tnsti tutlons 
American Red Cross 
Community Service Orgiani^atlons 
Ntitri tlon Programs 
Religious Unspeclfic 
Legal Services 
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Survey of 1973*I97'i Society and the Aging Participants 

* 

Future Session Topic Preference 

Rank Topic 

Central Region \ * 

1 Mental Health: Diagnosis and Rehabilitation ^mm' 

2*5 Gerontology (biology. Sociology, Psychology of Aging) * 

2*5 Services to Rural Areas 

^1*5 Social Policy and Legislative Issues 

^1*5 Day Services for the EltJerly 

6.5 The Civil and Legal Rights of the Elderly 

6*5 Retirement Planning * ' 

Southeast Re||ion 

" ' > ^ ^ 

1 Mental Health: Diagnosis and Rehabilitation - 

2 ' Gerontology (Biology, Sociology, Psychology of Aging) 

3 Minority and Low^^l ncome Elderly 

'l ' The Elderly In Family Context, e*g*. Family Counseling Roles 
5*5 Social Policy and Legislative Issues 

5.5 Retirement Planning 

Northeast Region . < ^ 

1 Mental Health: Diagnosis and Rehabilitation 

2*5 Housing for the Elderly 

2*5 Services to Rural Areas 

5*5 Gerontology (Biology, Sociology, Psychology of Aging) 

5*5 Social Policy and Legislative Issues 

5*5 Paraprofessionals' Services 

5*5 Day Services for the Elderly 

y Western Region 

1 Mental Health: Diagnosis and Rehabilitation 

2 - Gerontology (Biology, Sociology, Psychology of Aging) - 

3 Day Services for the Elderly 

'i Social Policy and Legislative Issues 

5 Elderly In FAmlly Context 

6 Parap rof es s I ona Is' Se rv I ces 
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' Appendix B (Continued) 
Society and the Aging 197^-1975 Series 



Date: 

Topic: 

Content 



Final Session Dittos, Topics and Contents 
January 21-22. 1975 

^*HentaI Health and Counseling with the Elderly'* 
Psychiatric Profile of Older Adults 
Clinical Practice with Elderly Clients 
Current Developments In Geropsychiatry 
Working Effectively with Older Adults 
Psychological Crises and Intervention Strategies 
The Counseling Refatlonshlp 
Interview Ski lis 
Counseling Techniques 
Taml ly Counsel Ing 



Date: 

Topic: 

Content: 



Date: 
Top I c : 
Content: 



January 28*29. 1975 

^'Mental Health and Counseling with the Elderly'* 

Psychiatric Profile of Older Adults 

Community Hental Health Programs for Older Adults 

Psychiatric Oay Care for Older Adults 

Workshops dn Counseling 

Psychological Crises of th^ Adult Years 

Working with the Aged 

Sesslori on Audlology 

Communication and Counseling / 
Hental Health Services 
Sexuality of Older Adults/ 
Ethics of Intervention 



February 11-12^ 1975 

''Mental Health and Counseling with the Elderl/' 
How Should Social Service Providers Assess^ and Meet 

the Needs of the EltferlV In the Comnunlty 
Process Groups (both days) 
Analysts of Oetlvery Systems 

Characteristics of Hental Illness In the Elderly 
Techniques of Intervention and Elements Necessary for 

Service Oel Ivery 
01 scusslon 
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Appendix 6 (Continued) 



February 28-29» 1975 

**Hental Health and Counseling witK the Elderly** 

Psychiatric Profile of Older Adults 

The'Sick Rote qf^ the Eiderly and Its Counseling 

Cons^qMences Tor the Mental Health and Social^ervice 

Worker . ^ 
Current Issues in Mental Health 
Working ^\th the Ml Eiderly 
Sexuality and the Older Person (both days) 
The Growth Element in Aging 
^Methods of Treatment in a Non-Institutionalized Seating 
working with the Mentally Impaired Older Ad'ult 
Discussion of Ethical Implications of Intervention^ 

Patient Rights and Family Welfare 

'March' 11. 1975 

"Effective Utilization of Paraprofesslonals" 
Task Analysis 

New Careers 

Program,) 

Practice; 

Evaluatron . • * 

Implementing the Technique 
Evaluation Techniques 

Paraprofessional /Professional Relationships 
In-Service Traini4ig Designs ^s, 



Marcfcl3; 1975 

*>W6Vklng with the EJderly in Rural and Small Communities'* 
Overview of Rural Elderly In Northeastjern Pennsylvania 
Methods of Using Existing Services in Rural Areas and 

Organizing Older Persons in Rural Areas 
Surveying the Needs of the Elderly in Small Communi ties- 
Methods and Procedures 
Isolated Older Adults* Family Relationships* Older Aduit 
as a Person, and Breaking Stereotypes about Rural 
Elderly 

Working with the Elderly in Rural andiSmall Communities 



/ 

\ 
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Appendix B (Continued/ 
Date: March 18, 1975 

Topic: "Effective Utilization of Faraprofessionals" 

Content: Task Analysis - Introduction to the Technique for. 

U pevelQpnieni of Effective Staffing 
Buildini Relatignships through Effective Staff 

Communication 
Evaluation Models 

St^ff , , 

Supervision 

Value Clarification 



Date: . April 10, |975 

Topic: * Task Analysis - Technique for DevelopiMnt of Effective 

Staffing 

Stratagems for Effect^e Team Development 
implementing the Technique to Resolve* LoPal Problems 
Evaluation 

ParaprofessTonal/Professional Relationships 
\ In'^Service Training Designs 



Date: April 15. 1975 . 

Topic; "Civit and Legal Problems of the Elderly" 

Content: * Designing Legal Service Systems 

Protective/Supportive Services and the Rights of 
Older CI tents 
^ Entitlements of Older Persons 

The Advocacy ftole 
Panel Discussion 



Date: April 29. 1975 

Topic: "Working with the Elderly in Rural and Small Communities 

Content: People*to-People Relations in Rural Communities 

Who are Rural Older Americans and What are Their Heeds? 

Methods of Surveying the Needs of Rural Elderly ^ 

Getting Services to Rural Elderly 

Effective Communication wi th Older Adults 



Date: May 6, l975 

Topic: "Effective Utilization of Paraprofessionals" 

Content: * Methods for Assessing Learning Needs/Objectives 

Techniques of Ih-Service Education 

Special Information Needs of Service Providers 

Evaluation Techniques 

Staff Communication 
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Appendix S' (Continued) 



May 8, 1975 ^ . ^ 

"Working with the Elderly In Rural and Small Communities" 

Problems of Rural Older Persons 

Community Action in Rural Areas 

Breaking Stereotypes about Older f^ersons' 

Isolated Older Adults^ .Family Relationships 

Putting Theory to Work in Practice: A Simulation on 

Meeting the Needs of RuraK Older Adults 
ImpUcrftlons for Service Delivery y 

May 13-14, 1975 ^ 
'•Minority and Low Income Elderly'* 
Older Adults as ,a Minority Group 

Poverty in Southeasternr PennfSylvania: How it Affects 

the Lives of Older P&ple * > ' 

Income Maintenance 
Health Care 

Neighborhood Service Support Syst^s 
Older Black Americans 
Older WoJften 

l^i Ims - Dr* Chang and Mrs Trinidad - Chinese and Spanish 

Speaking Elderly ^ ^ 

Delivering Services to Older Persons In Suburban Areas 
Older Jewish Americans ' ^ 

• * 
May 22, 1975 

"Civil and Legal Problems of the Elderly'V 
Protective/ Supportive Services - What are Theyv A 

Planning Approach ^ ^ 

Practical Considerations; A, Service Provider's View 
Series of Work Groups: 

ft a) Should Protective Services be mandated? 

b) Should Involuntary Intervention be Al lowed? 

Issue: If so, Under What Circumstances? 

c) Is There Conflict Between the Needs of the Individual 

and the Needs of the Communtty? 

Issue: Who (And Why). Should the Agency Serve? 

d) What Supportive Services are Necessary to' a Functioning 

Protective Service? 

Issue: How Much or How Little Can We or ShoiHd We Do? 

e) What are the Worker Characteristics and Personnel 

Policies Needed? 
Issue: Training 

Monltorlfig , 

AccountabI 1 1 ty 

Bonding 

Halpractlce ] 

f) What Other Agencies Should We Relate (to In Order to 

* Implement Protca:tIve Services? 
Issue: Building Relationships Between Aging Agencies 
Overlap 

What Non-Aglng Service Systems Should We Relate To? 
Group Reports and Putting the Reports together 
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Appendix 6 (Continued) - * 

June 10, 1975 

"Coiiimunit;y-BaSed Day Services" 

Geriatric Day Care - What, Why, How? j 

The Gerlatrig Institution as a Member of the Service 

Delivery System ^ 
Community-Based Services 

Homemaker-Home Health Services 

Mu I ti -Purpose Centers 

Outreach/Information and Referral 

Institutional Perspectives 



June 12, 1975 

"Current Issues in Gerontology" 

Future Trerwls fn Gerontology; The Politics of Aging 
Current an<f Pending Legislation y 
Alcohol and Drug Abuse/Misuse 
Crime and the Elderly; A Community Perspecl;ive 



September 1 8, 1975 

"Current Issues in Gerontology" 

Current and Pending Leglsla^pn 

Consumer Probleois/I ssues Facing Older Adults 

A Lawyer Talks About Protective Services * A Follow*Up 

Session , t 

Cultura) and Ethnic Minorities of the Northeast Region 



September 23, 1975 

'^ClvM and Legal Problems of the Elderly" 
Protective/Supportive Services; A Planning Approach 
Practical Considerations; A Servlcfe Provider's View 

a) Should Protective Servi ce Agenc{e$ Intervene Involuntarll 

Issue: If So, Under What Clcrunistances 
If Not, Why ^ 

b) When There is a Conflict Between the Needs of the 

Individual and the Needs of the Community^ Who 
Should the Protective Services Agency Serve? Why? 

c) What Concrete Supportive Services Should Protective 

Services Agencies be Capable of Providing? 
Issue; Provide Directly 

Arrange for Services Through Other Means 

d) What Other Agencies Should Protective Services Agencies 

Relate to In Order to Implement Services? ^ 
Issue; -Relationships Between Agencies 
Overlap 

What Non-Aging Service Systems Need to 
be Related to? 
Reports, Discussion, Objs^eryatlons, Clarifications 
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Appendix B (Continued) 



September Z5t 1975 
**Current Issues In Gerontology 
Protective/Sgpportlve Services: A Pt 
Protective/Supportive Services: A S 
Workgroups on ConvnunltyBased Day Se 

Procedures^ - 

Kethods ^ " / , " 

Techniques* ^ ^ ^ ' - 

Eyaluatlon 
^ucatlona) Experiences Jn Gerontology 




ning Approach 
v1)ce Provision Approach 
es 



0 
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SAMPU 

REGISTRATION F(A)M 
SOCIETY AND THE AGING 
May 8. 1975 
DuBois; Pennsylvania 

* 

PLEASE DUPLICATE THIS FORM f OR MORE 
THAN ONE REGISTR{^TION. REGISTRATIONS 
SHOULD BE RETURNED NO LATER THAN 
MAY 6, 1975. 

(teservationt are limited and accepted in order 
received. 



Name (first) 


(middte) 


(l^st) 


Address 


(street) 

L 




(dty) 




(county) 


(Ttatt) ^ 


t 




Title 


Name of Agericy 






Telephone 


— = z 


^7* 



My wc»rkshop and discussron group preferences are: 
(Check two (2) choices): ^ 
( ) lsolatedOlcterAdutl|^Family Relationships, 
and the Older ^dutl ak a Person ^ ' 
i/Ar^aking^Sttreotybes About Rural Old^ 
Awaits" I 
{ ) Working with Older Adulu in SmaHer Com* 
munities .1 ^ . 

H ) "Hooking-into" and Identifying Existing Ser- 
vices 

( ) Working with Older Adulu in Rural Com* 
munities 

Registration fee of $1 includes coffee breaks; 
Please enclose check fpr $1 payable to The Penn* 
sylvania^tate University and mail to; 

Mr. Dennis Lott, Assistant Director, Continuing . 
Education, The Pennsylvania Stat&Untversity, 
DuBois Campus, College Place, Dusois, Pennsyl* 
vanii 15801. ^ 



WORKING WITH tHE ELDERLY 

IN RURAL ANt> SMALL COMMUNITIES 

Mays, 1975 

DuBois Campus, College Place - 
i^DuBois, Pennsylvania 



PURltoSE 

f This workshop is designed to provide informatbn 
* about socio*GultiHal attitudes, service delivery ^sys- 
tems, and social service needs of okfer persons liv- 
ing in both rural farrp and nonfarm'communities, 
and in.srftall^ towns and cities. Specific discussrans 
and workshops focus upon: 

• Socb'cultural Patterns 
•^"Hooking-into" Existing Systems 

• Family Relationships 

• Advocacy 

DesigniM Services for Rural Ekwrly 



PARTICIPANTS 

This program has been designed for okfer adults 
and for those who work with okler adults in any 
of the followinjfkctivities: 

• Advocacy f • Counseling ^ 

• Social Services * Information and 

• Volunteer Work Ref^ral Services 

• Advisory Committees • Housing programs 
/• ^Health Services eX Senior Centers 

• Educational Programs ^Outreach Programs 

V 

COSTS 

A registration fee of $1 includes coffee breaks for 
'the day. Lunch is on your ovyn. The major costs 
for the conference and materials have been pro* ^ 
vkfed by the Pennsylvania Office for the Aging, 
f^ease mail the attached registration form before 
May 6, 197S. Registrants will receive an acknowl- 
edgment letter which will include travel details and 
reserve workshop hnaterials. 



RJC ■ 
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SAMPLE - 
EVALUATION CVltt / 



Per«onal Dntu' 



Sex 



Age 



20-29 



30-39 



40-Ji9 



M-59 



over 



Iftgticst Education Completed: 
Bochclor*! 



Jligh School or leas 



_Some Colle^lt 



Master** 



Doctorate or beybnd 



I work directly with older persons; (Check one*) 
psily O ften . L ittle 

X work in an tfgency whose FfrlMARY function Is; (Check one.) 



Health C'tre 
_^ Nutritioa Services 



Counselint 



^'Information & Referral 



JLegal S^vices 



Jlousing 



^ / f P ^ianni ng 



JFrshsport at Ion 



^ucation 

Hnltl-servic* Centers 



job classlf^stion is; j_ 



I have worked , at tny present job: "^-^^ 

p-1 yr, ^^^1-3 yrs, i ;^3-5 yrs, 



^over 5 yrs. 
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Content^ 



t c;Hn4 to this scftj^lon to gfiln knowledge about: (Check the one(s) that fit best,) 

^ ^5otlo-cultnr;il Pnttcrna-and Their Impact Upon Scrv.lce Delivery 

M eeting the ftoo4lfl of Oldcf^^eni Uldow9|f Widowers. 




Older Adults^ as aS^tporlty Croups 
Et'^nly! Mlnorltle^* 
Financial Cdhsldelatlo^s 
_Otljer (spoclfy) __] ■ . - 



■7^ 



In terms of meeting jny stated reasons fbr att/en<flng» the session wast 
' |MaJ4ent * C ood Tooff 



*In terns of ray X found the Information f rbm ^tpilay*s session to bt: 

(a) _^hlghly useful iiseful ' n ot useful , 

(b) _^ yety specific ^^ec^^c ' general 




previously NOT known 



both ncw^ 
nrhd old 



_^revloui5ly 



known- 



t think that Ih this session I learned: (Qheck one*} 

quit* a lot , : llfetle 



^a great deal 
f 



nothing 



* Contents changed depending upon ,the*^ntents and topics of each i«slbn 



r. 
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t found 



Tlioneht-Provoklng. 
Stimulating 
Hcll-^DcUvcrcd 
Informat'lv^ 



Applicable to My 
y^rk ^tuatlon 



High 



/ s p resen t a t Ion ; 
Moderate^ 

! 



Coherent 



Overall;- this speaker related to me; 



High 



Moderate 




Each speaker had a ^^tfperaje form 



J 
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Previous, 5e?,*:l p/Mt ^ 



Please answer the followtng questions For each of the workshops pftv^c^usly 
held thJs year WHICH YOU ATTEMPCT. 



As a »$i|U of the 
worlCshop, are you doing 
aoytblng df fferiiantiy?^ 



Mental Health and \^ 
Counseling of the 



Effective Utilizarigji 



of Paraprofessibnals 



Qlvil and Legal 



Yes ^ 

Explain: 



Yes 

Ejtplain: 



No 



No 



/ 



/ 



How often have 
the handouts fj 
session? 



Very often 

Occasionally^ 

Rarely , 

Mot at all 



Very often 

Occasionally, 

RarilyJ ]^ 

Not at all 



the 



Yes No 


Vorv often 


E)tp:iain: ^^.^--^'''^''^ 


Occasionally 




Rarely ^ 




Not at all 







TITLES OF PAST WORKSHOPS 



CHUMGED DEPENDIMG UPOM REGIOMAt SCHEDULE 



SAMPLE 



The Pennsylvania State Univbrsity 



HITMAN DHVELOPMUNT BU1L[>IN(; 
tSIVURSITY PARK. PENNSYLVANIA 16K(tt 



College of Human Devclopmcnl 
GeiContology Project 
Amy Gardner House 



) 



Ana Code It4 

B65*1767 



SOCIETY AMD THE AGING - 1975 



POST EVALUATION OF WORKSHOP! CommunityBased Day Services » June 10, 1975 



Dear Participant; 

The Coiltinuiitg Education staff of Penn Staters Gerontology Center is 
now planning educational activities for the coming year* Records indicate 
that you attended the above workshop. Tour reactions regarding this work* 
shop and suggestions for future workshops viH «id us in this plaiming. Please 
complete this form and return it to us in the enclosed stamped, self*addressed 
envelope. Your cooperation and prompt reply is greatly appreciated. 



WORK SETTlflG ^ 

1. As part of your job, how often do you have direct contact with older 
adults? 

at least once a day ^ ^ 

one to three times a week ^ 

less than 4 tiroes a month. 

2. Of the following functions, WHICH ONE is the PRIMARY FUNCTiOW of 
the agency in which you work? 

V_ Counseling 



Education 
Health Care 
Housing 

Information & Referral 
Other (specify) . 



Legal Services 
Hulti-Service Center 
Nutrition 
Planning . 
Transportation 



3. What is your job title? 
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4, What^Are your chief duties, tasks^ and responsibilities^ etcT 



5, How long have you held this Job? 

less than a year 3 to 5 years 

^ 1 to 3 years . mote than 5 years 

6* Prior to this job» did you work in the field of agingT yes no 

7, If "^es." how lOTgT _^ [ ^ 

II WORKSHOP OBJECTIVES 

1, Ut^at were your objectives in attending this workshop? 





2,4 For each objective EXPLAIN hoir the objective was or was not met. 




3. Did you find the information presented in the workshop useful in your 
daily work? y%9 no 

Coaments: ^ ^ ^ 



4, If you were to reorganise thf workshop^ what w6uld you change, leave 
the same, etc? Explain \ . 
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5* To What extent was the Information presented by facllltatora under- 
standable t 

Highly understandable 

understandabla moat of tha time 

uftderstandable sooie of the tlM 
not adnll understandable ' 



If you were to change the method of the preaentatlons» what changea 
would you maket Explain " 



Have you shared .with your fellow workers the handouts and Information 
presented at the workshopt yes n o* 

If **y^^t** under what setting (l*e,, staff . meetlnga^ over coffee, etc)t 



8, Did the Inform&tlon presented reflect actual work experlenceat 
yea no Explain 

' [ 



7. 



9, Did the Information presented enable you to solve problems or meet 
situations on your job? yea no Explain 



10, How often have you used the handouts^ from the workshop? 



f5 



